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Introduction 


As a student in psychology, kinesiology, political science, education, business, or other 
social science majors, you are always positioned as a student, who is supposed to learn 
knowledge generated by other people, particularly by professionals in your major. Your major 
professors have served as knowledge transmitters. They use lab reports, term papers, and essay 
exams to help you acquire the knowledge or to test how well you have mastered it. Have you 
ever, ever, asked yourself or your professors: Why cannot I participate in constructing the 
knowledge? In many universities, this privilege is only given to honors students, who need to 
complete a capstone project before graduation. Under the supervision of a major professor, these 
students design and conduct an original study with the intention to generate new knowledge in 
their field. While this seems a daunting task, an extra burden, this experience will make your 
college education unique and complete. College students like to name ten things that they must 
do before graduation. Participating in new knowledge construction should definitely appear in 
the top ten to-do list. How remiss that one graduates from college having only received 
knowledge generated by other people! 

This course, Writing in the Social Sciences, will help you achieve this unique but 
challenging milestone. The ultimate goal of this course is to enable you experience the shift from 
being a student to being a researcher. Being a researcher is not limited to the scope of this course. 
It will be required if you work as a social media manager, marketing research analyst, political 
consultant, attorney, or intelligence analyst (for political science majors) or mental health 
counselor, child custody worker, college admissions counselor, job analyst, and human resources 
professional (for psychology majors), or recreational sport manager, athletic administrator, 
exercise science & fitness manager (for kinesiology majors). Being a researcher pretty much 
defines what you do after you graduate from college. 

While becoming a social science researcher does mean you learn to conduct research in a 
social science field, this process is also rhetorical. The process of doing research is mediated by 
language and other representational systems (such as tables, diagrams, and PowerPoint slides 
used in research reports, body language, interactional patterns with your colleagues). This course 
helps you to become a researcher by making good use of these mediational tools clustered under 
the name rhetoric. Rhetoric in this course simply refers to the ability to use the available means 
to achieve the desirable communicative effects. The social science researcher has to 
communicate effectively with a host of individuals and institutions, such as his or her co- 
investigators, research subjects, funding agencies, and other researchers in the field. Rhetoric not 
only enables the researcher to communicate the results of an investigation to an audience, but 
also regulate and shape every step of the investigation itself. This course will walk you through 
the research process focusing on the mediation of rhetoric. 
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Discussion: 

The introduction has explained why learning to become a social science researcher is a 
valuable experience and why the process of becoming a researcher is rhetorical. In this 
discussion, first, please introduce your major and share with the class a well-known or 
controversial study in your area. You may consult your major textbooks or professors to identify 
such a study. In introducing this study, please explain the questions or hypotheses that sparked it, 
the variables examined by the researchers, the types of data that they gathered, and why the study 
became well-known or controversial. Second, please share with the class the dream profession 
that you hope to enter after college, and introduce the kinds of texts you will be expected to 
produce therein. 
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Chapter 1 
Constructing the Ethos of a Social Science Researcher 


There are rules that guide effective communication, rules that can be learned and 
practiced to perfection. They are also called artistic means to communication. One of the artistic 
means is through establishing a speaker or writer's ethos. For Aristotle, ethos is a rhetorical 
strategy employed by an orator whose purpose was to “inspire trust in his audience” (Rhetorica 
1380). Ethos was therefore achieved through the orator’s practical skills and wisdom (phronesis), 
virtue, goodness (arete), and goodwill towards the audience (eunoia). In social science 
communication, practical skills and wisdom means demonstrating strong research and reporting 
skills through language. Virtue or goodness means demonstrating the kind of ethical practice 
expected in social science investigation. Goodwill towards the audience means demonstrating 
sincerity to contribute new knowledge to one’s field. Others, such as Isocrates and Confucius, 
contend that a speaker's ethos extends to and is shaped by the overall moral character and history 
of the speaker—that is, what people think of his or her character before the speech has even 
begun. That means, a social science researcher establishes his or her ethos also through non- 
artistic means, through his or her interaction with other researchers at work, through workshops, 
conference presentations, and their publications. 

The following article, “Racial Microaggressions and Daily Well-Being Among Asian 
Americans,” published in Journal of Counseling Psychology represents a typical way of 
communication among psychologists when reporting their research findings. In this publication, 
the researchers employ a variety of strategies to establish their credibility among their intended 
audience, i.e., other psychologists. Please read the introduction and the method sections closely 
and skim through the rest of the article to identify these strategies. These strategies can be 
categorized along the lines of “practical skills and wisdom, 
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virtue or goodness,” and “goodwill 
towards the audience.” The article also provides information on the non-artistic means that these 
researchers employed beyond this article. To sensitize you to these strategies, you may compare 
this article with a lab report or a term paper that you wrote before. In these course assignments, 
you constructed a student ethos while these researchers construct a very different one in their 
publication. 


Rhetorical Analysis 

We can understand the ethos-building strategies employed by the researchers along 
artistic and non-artistic lines. As suggested earlier, a researcher can establish his or her ethos, 
character, or credibility along the artistic lines of “virtue or goodness,” “goodwill towards the 


audience,” and “practical skills and wisdom.” 
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The authors profess their virtue, or their moral positioning, in the opening paragraph, i.e., 
seeking social justice in American society through research. They first point out that 
“Increasingly, however, investigators have challenged this belief, arguing that Asian Americans 
experience considerable discrimination (Alvarez, Juang, & Liang, 2006; Sue, Bucceri, Lin, 
Nadal, & Torino, 2007; Wong & Halgin, 2006) and that these experiences have an eliding effect 
on mental and physical health (Gee, Ro, Shariff-Marco, & Chae, 2009; Wang, Siy, & Cheryan, 
2011; Yoo, Gee, & Takeuchi, 2009)” (p. 188). Then, in the second half of the introduction, they 
propose to examine the relationship between racial microaggressions and Asian Americans’ 
daily well-being. 

The authors have also expressed good will towards the audience, i.e., peer psychologists, 
by introducing ways in which they would contribute to their field’s understanding of racial 
microaggressions experienced by Asian Americans. After proposing to examine the associations 
between racial microaggressions and psychological functioning within each individual, they 
articulate four important ways that the proposed study will advance “conceptual understanding of 
research on Asian American racial microaggressions” (p. 189). 

In the introduction and method sections, the authors have also demonstrated practical 
skills and wisdom required of a researcher in their field. First, the authors cite previously 
published studies to show that they have listened carefully to the conversations “in the parlor” 
and are able to follow the various threads on microaggressions on Asian Americans. In citing 
these studies, they have abided by the citation rules stipulated by the journal, which very much 
follow the guidelines established by the American Psychological Association (APA). Doing so, 
the authors draw on a network of ethos already constructed by various individuals and 
authorities. Second, the authors have detailed their research method, aligning it with the typical 
practice in their field. They introduce the participants, data gathering procedure, four measures 
for which they gathered data (racial microaggressions, somatic symptoms, positive and negative 
affect, and neuroticism), and the analytical strategy used to process the data (the use of MLM 
equations at three levels). When this article was published, it had been reviewed by at least two 
anonymous researchers authorized by the journal’s editorial office. Apparently, the reviewers 
found their method appropriate and acceptable in the field of counseling psychology, thus 
affording the authors with credibility. 

In addition to these artistic means to constructing ethos, the article reveals the non-artistic 
means employed by these researchers. For example, the authors acknowledge the grants that 
supported their research. Grants are typically won after a competitive process, involving 
established researchers reviewing the grant proposals. While acknowledging the support of 
certain grants is an artistic means for securing ethos, winning and using grants are non-artistic 
ones equally crucial for the researchers’ ethos. The history of these researchers has also assisted 
with their ethos making. A careful reader will notice that the work of some of the researchers is 
repeatedly mentioned in parenthetical citations. In particular, Sue, one of the researchers, is cited 
strategically when the authors develop the conceptual framework for the present study in the 
introduction and the method section: “Within the context of these broad classifications, Sue 
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(2010) has suggested that microinvalidations may represent the most insidious form of 
microaggression, both because they undercut rights and opportunities that may be of vital 
importance to stigmatized groups and because they negate the significance of identity in the lives 
of marginalized individuals” (p. 189). “The list of microaggressions, shown in Table 1, is based 
conceptually on Sue, Bucceri, et al.’s (2007) focus group analysis with Asian Americans. In their 
content analysis, Sue, Bucceri, et al. identified eight specific microaggression themes that reflect 
the Asian American experience” (p. 190). While acknowledging the previous studies by these 
scholars is an artistic means, it is also non-artistic. It calls the reader’s attention to the sustained 
commitment of these researchers to the subject matter, manifest in a series of studies that they 
conducted. 


Discussion: 

In Becoming a Social Science Researcher, Chapter 1, the concept of ethos is introduced 
and then used to examine the research article “Racial Microaggressions and Daily Well-being 
Among Asian Americans.” In constructing ethos, one can resort to both artistic and non-artistic 
means. The former refers to a speaker or a writer demonstrating his or her practical skills and 
wisdom (phronesis), virtue, goodness (arete), and goodwill towards the audience (eunoia) using 
language and other representational systems. The latter refers to a speaker’s or a writer’s overall 
moral character and life history. This chapter has identified several ways in which the 
researchers established their ethos in their introduction and method sections. Please read through 
the results OR the discussion section to identify other ways that you think are equally important 
for establishing the researchers’ trustworthiness. 
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Chapter 2 
Thinking and Writing Logically 


In addition to establishing an ethos, a researcher also needs to reason logically both in the 
research process and in the research report. In fact, ethos and reasoning logically are intertwined. 
If you don’t think or speak logically, your coworkers or your audience would say, “You don’t 
make sense.” Comments like this would likely corrupt your credibility and your image among 
your coworkers and audience, leading to an undesirable impact on your future work. So how 
does one think and speak logically? 

In On Rhetoric, a handbook on public speaking, Aristotle identifies two broad strategies 
to speak logically. One is called rhetorical syllogism. Syllogism is a kind of formal reasoning 
that arrives at a conclusion based on two or more propositions (premises) that are asserted or 
assumed to be true. For example, people growing up on the coast develop a good taste for 
seafood (a major premise) and Jeff grew up in Boston (a minor premise), therefore, Jeff has 
developed a taste for seafood (a conclusion). In conversation or writing, one may not have to 
state all the premises as some may be shared among the audience. Therefore, in the above 
example, one may simply say: Jeff grew up in Boston, so he has developed a taste for seafood. 
Rhetorical syllogisms are widely used in the article, “Racial Microaggressions and Daily Well- 
Being Among Asian Americans.” For instance, in the opening paragraph, the authors have 
introduced a syllogism circulated in American society about Asian descendants: “The success 
myth of Asian Americans contributes to the belief that unlike other racial/ethnic groups, they 
have somehow ‘made it’ in society, experience little prejudice and discrimination, and should not 
be considered an oppressed minority group” (p. 189). This societal belief is construed based on 
the major premise that ethic groups that have succeed in American society experience little 
prejudice and should not be considered as oppressed, and the minor premise that Asian 
Americans are successful. 

The other strategy to speak logically is called example (paradigm), or rhetorical 
induction. Aristotle explains that “when two statements are of the same order, but one is more 
familiar than the other, the former is an ‘example’,” and further that the example’s “relation to 
the proposition it supports is ... of part to part, or like to like.” For example, January is the most 
snowy month in State College (the example, or premise), Pennsylvania over the last three years; 
this coming January is going to be so in State College (conclusion). Certainly, this conclusion is 
not very persuasive. In a good inductive argument, the premises should provide some degree of 
support for the conclusion, where such support means that the truth of the premises indicates 
with some degree of strength. As evidence accumulates, the degree to which the collection of 
true evidence statements comes to support a hypothesis, as measured by the logic, should tend to 
indicate that false hypotheses are probably false and that true hypotheses are probably true. This 
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logic is also used in the “Racial Microaggressions and Daily Well-Being Among Asian 
Americans” article. For instance, the researchers hypothesized that Asian Americans are more 
likely to encounter microinvalidations than the other types of microaggressions (microinsults and 
microassaults). Therefore, for one of the measures in the study, the research participants were 
asked to provide frequency counts of the daily occurrence of racial microaggressions grouped 
under microinvalidation, microinsults, and microassaults. 

Rhetorical syllogism (deductive reasoning) and example (inductive reason) are the 
fundamental ways to think and speak logically. In the social sciences, there are discipline- 
specific ways to thinking and speaking logically. 


The Logical Structure in Social Science Writing 

In social sciences, there is an overarching frame of reasoning when it comes to generating 
new knowledge. The frame involves three steps—raising questions, seeking evidence, and 
drawing conclusions. This frame guides, regulates, and produces a series of investigative 
activities centering in a research lab or in a company. For instance, a medical center may have 
questions on how patients have experienced its services, the answers to which could help guide 
the center to maximize the quality of its care for future patients. To answer these questions, it 
may recruit a third party to construct and conduct a patient survey. After the data has been 
gathered, the third party may also help to analyze it to identify patterns of the patient experience 
with different aspects of the care provided by the center. In light of the new knowledge generated 
through the survey, the center may identify areas of weakness in its patient care and improve 
them. This frame of reasoning (raising questions, seeking evidence, and drawing conclusions) 
allows researchers to streamline their work and coordinate a series of activities the frame has 
helped to mobilize. Consequently, this frame has been widely used to structure research reports 
written in different social science fields. 

Raising questions is the first step in setting off an investigation. However, in reality much 
work needs to be done in order to raise appropriate questions, and the ways to raise them vary 
across contexts and across fields. In academic fields, the researcher may raise questions based on 
personal life experience. For example, after observing her daughter’s obsessive use of her 
cellphone, a psychologist may be intrigued by a question: how does the use of portable electronic 
devices shape high schoolers’ interactional patterns in school? An educational researcher may be 
intrigued by a different question: what are the educational benefits of cellphone use? A political 
scientist may wonder: what does cellphone use among young people shape their perception of 
democracy and their political participation? A scholar in health and human development may 
ask: does youths’ extensive use of cellphone affect their health behaviors? While these may be 
interesting questions for these researchers at a personal level, they may not be appropriate for 
initiating a formal investigation. In any of the fields that these researchers identify with, the 
relationship between cellphone use and behavior patterns has been extensively studied. If the 
researcher sets his or her goal at contributing new knowledge to his field, the current body of 
knowledge in the field needs to be surveyed first. By identifying and comparing various threads 
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in the published literature on the relationship between cellphone use and behavior patterns, the 
researcher may settle on a rationale, hence questions, for launching a new investigation. Thus, 
while raising questions can often start with a researcher’s life experience, it almost always ends 
with a thorough survey of the body of disciplinary knowledge. 

To answer the questions, the researcher needs to examine the subject matter in a detached 
manner. He or she has to assume that the subject matter is out there and it can be studied 
objectively in a systematic approach. In the social sciences, the approach involves gathering and 
analyzing evidence. When the evidence is abundant, it allows the researcher to identify its 
patterns, which will then be used to make generalizations about the subject matter. The ways of 
gathering and analyzing evidence are always determined in each case in light of the conventional 
disciplinary practice. For instance, in studying the relationship between cellphone use and 
youths’ behavior patterns, a psychologist may use a large-scale survey and gather quantitative 
(numerical) data. The psychologist will then use statistical analysis to identify strong or weak 
correlation between ways of cellphone use and patterns of students’ interaction. In contrast, in 
addition to a survey, an educational researcher may also gather qualitative (nonnumerical) data 
by conducting interviews with a select of students inquiring about their ways of using cellphone 
in school and at home. Or the researcher may conduct an observational study by submerging him 
or her in the students’ everyday life. The data gathered through interviews and observations will 
be sorted out by identifying common threads related to the ways cellphone use affects learning 
behaviors and outcomes. Ways of gathering and analyzing evidence are determined partly by the 
research questions and partly by the conventional practice in a certain field. The researcher 
determines the best ways by reviewing previous studies and by consulting peers in the field. 

Discovering patterns in the data does not conclude an investigation. To answer the 
research questions, the patterns need to be interpreted. What do the patterns suggest relative to 
the questions? On the topic of cellphone use and youths’ behavioral patterns, the psychologist 
may conclude that some ways of using cellphone are strongly correlated to certain behavioral 
patterns, but other ways show weak correlation. The educational researcher may conclude that 
while cellphone use can harm a student’s learning in some instances, it also enables students to 
obtain educational resources otherwise unavailable, to form groups which provide important 
emotional bond, and to share resources among them in certain learning activities. As 
constructing new knowledge is the primary goal in academic research, the researcher should also 
compare these conclusions with those from previous research to pin down the significance of the 
findings. Conclusions then can be made in terms of developing new theories on the subject 
matter, suggesting practical implications related to the subject matter, proposing amendments to 
the research methods for future studies, or recommending new areas for future investigation. 
Therefore, the conclusions not only answer the questions that set off the investigation but also 
address the broader concerns of the field on the subject matter. 

Although the overarching frame of reasoning is used across social science fields, every 
field has its preferred ways of raising questions, gathering evidence, and drawing conclusions. 
These ways are reflected in how research reports are constructed in these fields. Three distinct 
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ways of data gathering, i.e., experiment, interview/survey, and observation, will be illustrated in 
the next three chapters. However, it needs to be stressed that these ways of data gathering are 
often not used exclusively but blended in certain investigations. 


Discussion: 

The class will be divided into three groups with three sub-forums on Canvas. Each group 
will focus on one component of the overarching frame of reasoning in social sciences, i.e., 
raising questions, gathering evidence, or drawing conclusions. Focusing on one component, 
please revisit the research article, “Racial Microaggressions and Daily Well-Being Among Asian 
Americans.” Scrutinize the text to identify things that the researchers have done both within and 
beyond the text in order to raise appropriate research questions, to gather useful evidence, or to 
draw convincing conclusions. Share what you have found with the rest of the group and explain 
why doing these things makes the researchers seem reasonable and persuasive. 
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Chapter 3 
Quantitative and Qualitative Research 


In the social sciences, researchers make a fundamental distinction between two types of 
data: qualitative and quantitative. They call data “quantitative” if it is in numerical form and 
“qualitative” if it is not. You may recall: in the study “Racial Microaggressions and Daily Well- 
Being Among Asian Americans,” Ong, Burrow, Fuller-Rowell, Ja, and Sue (2013) gathered 
primarily numerical data (frequency counts of the daily occurrence of 20 racial 
microaggressions, the number of daily somatic symptoms, and the participants’ ratings on the 
daily positive affect and negative affect). Their research can be termed quantitative research. 
However, some research involves only non-numerical data, and some will involve both 
numerical and non-numerical data. What functions can these types of data perform in social 
science research? 

Adapting McLeod (2017), this chapter will first introduce quantitative and qualitative 
research, including their characteristics, strengths, and weaknesses. Next, to illustrate qualitative 
research, ethnography will be introduced as a research method. 


Quantitative and Qualitative Research 

Quantitative research gathers data in a numerical form which can be put into categories, 
or in rank order, or measured in units of measurement. This type of data can be used to construct 
graphs and tables of raw data. Quantitative researchers aim to establish general laws of behavior 
and phenomenon across different settings/contexts. Research is used to test a theory and 
ultimately support or reject it. For instance, Ong, Burrow, Fuller-Rowell, Ja, and Sue (2013) 
intended to test three hypotheses grown out of theories developed by previous studies about 
racial microaggressions and daily well-being among Asian Americans (p. 189-190). Experiments 
typically yield quantitative data, as they are concerned with measuring things. However, other 
research methods, such as controlled observations and questionnaires can produce both 
quantitative information. For example, a rating scale or closed questions on a questionnaire 
would generate quantitative data as these produce either numerical data or data that can be put 
into categories (e.g., “yes,” “no” answers). 

Statistics help us turn quantitative data into useful information to help with decision 
making. We can use statistics to summarize our data, describing patterns, relationships, and 
connections. Statistics can be descriptive or inferential. Descriptive statistics help us to 
summarize our data whereas inferential statistics are used to identify statistically significant 
differences between groups of data (such as intervention and control groups in a randomized 
control study). 

Quantitative research has its strengths. For instance, the quantitative approach is viewed 
as scientifically objective and rational because quantitative data can be interpreted with statistical 
analysis, and statistics are based on the principles of mathematics. Quantitative data is useful for 
testing and validating already constructed theories. Quantitative data is based on measured 
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values and can be checked by others because numerical data is less open to ambiguities of 
interpretation. 

However, quantitative research is not without limitations. First, quantitative experiments 
do not take place in natural settings. They limit the possible ways in which a research participant 
can react to and express appropriate social behavior. They do not allow participants to explain 
their choices or the meaning of the questions may have for those participants. Findings are 
therefore likely to be context-bound and simply a reflection of the assumptions which the 
researcher brings to the investigation. Second, large sample sizes are often needed for more 
accurate analysis. Small scale quantitative studies may be less reliable because of the low 
quantity of data. This also affects the ability to generalize study findings to wider populations. 
Third, the researcher might miss observing phenomena because of focus on theory or hypothesis 
testing rather than on the theory of hypothesis generation. 

Qualitative research arises out of the dissatisfaction that some social science researchers 
have felt about the scientific study widely employed in their fields. They view the traditional 
approach to science as inappropriate for carrying out research because it fails to capture the 
totality of human experience and the essence of what it is to be human. The aim of qualitative 
research is to understand the social reality of individuals, groups and cultures as nearly as 
possible as its participants feel it or live it. Thus, people and groups are studied in their natural 
setting. 

Research following a qualitative approach is exploratory and seeks to explain “how” and 
“why” a particular phenomenon, or behavior, operates as it does in a particular context. 
Qualitative researchers use a variety of methods, diary accounts, open-ended questionnaires, 
documents, participant observation, and ethnography, to develop deep understandings of how 
people perceive their social realities and in consequence, how they act within the social world. 
The researcher has several methods for collecting empirical materials, ranging from the 
interview to direct observation, to the analysis of artifacts, documents, and cultural records, to 
the use of visual materials or personal experience. A good example of a qualitative research 
method would be unstructured interviews which generate qualitative data through the use of 
open questions. This allows the respondent to talk in some depth, choosing their own words. This 
helps the researcher develop a real sense of a person’s understanding of a situation. 

Qualitative research is endlessly creative and interpretive. The researcher does not just 
leave the field with mountains of empirical data and then easily write up his or her findings. 
Qualitative interpretations are constructed, and various techniques can be used to make sense of 
the data, such as content analysis, grounded theory (Glaser & Strauss, 1967), thematic analysis 
(Braun & Clarke, 2006) or discourse analysis. 

Compared with quantitative research, obviously qualitative research has its limitations. 
First, because of the time and costs involved, qualitative designs do not generally draw samples 
from large-scale data sets. Second, because of the subjective nature of qualitative data and its 
origin in single contexts, it is difficult to apply conventional standards of reliability and validity. 
For example, because of the central role played by the researcher in the generation of data, it is 
not possible to replicate qualitative studies. Also, contexts, situations, events, conditions, and 
interactions cannot be replicated to any extent nor can generalizations be made to a wider context 
than the one studied with any confidence. Third, the time required for data collection, analysis 
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and interpretation are lengthy. Analysis of qualitative data is difficult and expert knowledge of 
an area is necessary to try to interpret qualitative data, and great care must be taken when doing 
so, for example, if looking for symptoms of mental illness. 

However, qualitative research has its strengths. For instance, first, because of close 
researcher involvement, the researcher gains an insider's view of the field. This allows the 
researcher to find issues that are often missed (such as subtleties and complexities) by the 
scientific, more positivistic inquiries. Second, qualitative descriptions can play the important role 
of suggesting possible relationships, causes, effects and dynamic processes. Third, qualitative 
analysis allows for ambiguities/contradictions in the data, which are a reflection of social reality 
(Denscombe, 2010). Fourth, qualitative research uses a descriptive, narrative style; this research 
might be of particular benefit to the practitioner as she or he could turn to qualitative reports in 
order to examine forms of knowledge that might otherwise be unavailable, thereby gaining new 
insight. 


Ethnography 

The ultimate goal of social science research is to identify patterns of different sorts in a 
particular population. Observation is a way to identify the patterns. It is often used together with 
other methods in gathering data. For instance, an experiment will involve careful recording of 
events and observing variations across these events. However, in certain fields of study, 
observation is sometimes more extensively used, often requiring the researcher to mingle with 
the people that he or she studies, to perform participant observation. These fields include 
cultural anthropology, education, communication studies, criminology, geography, religious 
studies, and sociology. Participant observation is originally used in ethnography by 
anthropologists to study values and behavioral patterns of a particular community, be it a tribal 
society on a Pacific island or homeless people in San Francisco. Ethnography typically requires 
the researcher to spend a relatively long period of time, say a few years, with the community. 
Nowadays, as an ethnographic method, participant observation can be used in a case study for a 
shorter period of time. 

Different from quantitative researchers, participant observers do not take a detached, 
positivist stance towards their subjects. Instead, they view knowledge construction as a 
subjective process, involving entering the subjects’ lives, becoming one of them, and actively 
interpreting their lives through shared human experience and empathy. To gain an insider 
perspective, they need to shift their position from an outsider to an insider. If, by chance, they are 
already insiders, being a researcher requires that they become an outsider at the same time. They 
should be able to assess the subculture critically from a distance. Thus, participant observers 
always tread a line between an insider and an outsider. 

Participant observation typically involves the following activities. First, the researcher 
needs to gain entry to the community in question by requesting permission or registering for 
membership. Second, the researcher visits the community on a regular basis and spends a 
significant amount of time intermingling with the members, with the intent to become an insider. 
Third, the researcher will take field notes during each visit, recording the members’ behavior 
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patterns, speech patterns, jargons, stories, values, and artifacts. Further, the researcher will also 
take notes on his or her reflexive (onsite) and reflective (post-visit) responses. Fourth, in addition 
to observation, the researcher may interview key informants formally or informally, inviting 
them to comment on things that he or she has noted as significant to the community. Fifth, when 
the researcher writes up a report on the community, he or she may invite key informants to read 
and comment on parts of the reports, called member checking. 

To learn more about participant observation, we can read a case study “Gaming Life Like 
Outlaws.” It is a chapter from a book, Inventing the World Grant University: Chinese 
International Students’ Mobilities, Literacies, and Identities, written by Steven Fraiberg, Xiqiao 
Wang, and Xiaoye You. Through a series of case studies, the authors hope to understand how 
higher education institutions shape and are being shaped by the cross-national migration and 
movement of students, how students position themselves when they cross social and material 
spaces, and how this positioning mediates their learning of the language, literacy, and 
disciplinary practices of the university. In this particular chapter, the researcher Xiaoye You 
examines these questions in a public speaking class that he taught in an English-medium summer 
program in Guangzhou, China. The students were all Chinese who studied in North American 
universities and would transfer the credits gained in the summer program to their home 
institutions. 

Read this case study and consider how the overarching frame of reasoning in social 
sciences (raising questions, seeking evidence, and drawing conclusion) has come to shape the 
research and how it has been deployed by the researcher to narrate the study. 


Critical Analysis 

The overarching frame of reasoning in social sciences has clearly guided the author’s 
presentation of the case study. 

The author starts the chapter by introducing a classroom scenario, i.e., Danny giving an 
inspirational speech at the end of the semester, a scenario that enabled the author to raise a series 
of concerns (questions for the case study). First, the author notes Danny’s “intercultural inertia.” 
He wonders “where the cosmopolitan outlook was that I wanted to foster in the students” (p. 
203). Focusing on the excess lifestyle of the middle-class students, Danny did not show critical 
reflection upon the social inequality that supported this lifestyle nor show concern for the lives of 
the lower working class. Second, the author expresses concerns for evaluating the inspirational 
speech solely within the classroom or within the academia. Doing so, according to the author, the 
teacher would fail to promote explicit social ends that this particular assignment intended. The 
concerns the author raised match the broad research questions of the book, particularly questions 
on how students position themselves when they cross social and material spaces and how this 
positioning mediates their learning of the language, literacy, and disciplinary practices. 

Imbedding research questions in a narrative is commonly seen in studies that employ 
participant observation. The author walked into the subculture with the understanding that in 
higher education research, scholars had been concerned about cultivating students’ cross-cultural 
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competence through study abroad programs; and with the knowledge that in writing studies 
scholars had developed theories of genre and of its assessment. His familiarity with scholarly 
conversations alerted him to tensions related to intercultural competence and assessment of a 
school genre in his own class. Embedding research questions in a narrative also exemplifies a 
way of knowing increasingly acceptable in some social science fields, i.e., the researcher’s 
personal engagement with and his or her affective response to the subculture can contribute to 
knowledge making. 

Data gathering also takes place at the personal level. The author sought to become an 
insider of the student community by spending time with them inside and outside of classroom. 
He joined students for board games, hung out with them in a bar, had lunch with them, and 
watched the students’ favorite television shows. After observing them for a few weeks, he started 
to notice the students’ interactional patterns (having lunch and dinner together, intensive gaming 
and drinking in the evening), values (entertainment, social connections as important cultural 
capital), language patterns (addressing each other by English names, using English in class, 
mixing Mandarin Chinese and Cantonese outside class), and artifacts (posters, cellphones, 
laptops, baseball cap, poker cards, and speech drafts). In the whole data-gathering process, the 
author also mediated and shaped the subculture. He interacted with the students as a teacher in 
classroom and a game player in the bars. 

To help with data analysis, the author searched for a construct that could account for the 
mobility of texts and textual (literacy) practices to help with data analysis. Out of the various 
conceptualizations of textual mobility, he chose “literacy network,” which suggests “texts 
coordinate and structure space-time within a given activity and space-time across diverse 
activities” (p. 206). In specific, the construct considers five dimensions of textual displacement: 
translation, heterogeneity of space-time representations, movements and positions of texts in 
circulation, rhythms and speeds of circulation, and network continuity. After identifying multiple 
literacy networks in the data, the author chose to focus on a few in the book that highlights 
students’ struggle with developing cross-cultural competence as reflected in their schoolwork. 
Represented in the chapter are such literacy networks that grew out of the bars (board games and 
drinking games) and the classroom (the Voice of China show and students’ practice speech). The 
author mapped out each network by analyzing the five dimensions of the textual displacement. 

After describing the networks from the five dimensions, the author concludes the study 
by returning to what triggered the study, i.e., the challenge he felt in assessing Danny’s 
inspirational speech within the classroom. This rhetorical move reminds the reader of the 
research questions and hence the significance of the study. The conclusions of the study are 
multifold. First, participating in the literacy networks enabled the author to perceive student 
speeches as a game integral to middle-class socialization across cultural and physical spaces. 
Second, students drew on multiple literacy networks as resources to perform identity in their 
speech, and their school work in general. Third, the students’ styles of language use allowed 
them to inhabit and shuttle between multiple networks. Practicing these styles across literacy 
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networks allowed them to accumulate important cultural capital. Finally, the researcher draws 
implications for teaching college reading and writing from a transnational perspective. 

In following the overarching frame of reasoning in social sciences, the author manages to 
boost his trustworthiness (ethos) in the reader. The reader should have noticed that the author 
uses first person narrative as the dominant mode. The research questions were raised as a 
personal response to the subculture under study. Upon entering the subculture, he found himself 
entangled in multiple literacy networks that his students enacted. Using a first-person narrative, 
how could he maintain detachment and objectivity valued in social sciences? On one hand, he 
did not see detachment and objectivity completely attainable in social science research. The 
researcher’s subjectivity (views, feelings, emotions, and biases) will always shape the research 
process, and through it the findings. On the other hand, he strives to follow the overarching 
frame of reasoning in the social sciences when representing the study in writing. In describing 
the data collecting process, he confesses to the reader his own feelings and biases. He wants the 
reader to recognize that his subjectivity is part of the study and needs to be taken into account 
when the reader interprets the findings. 


Discussion: 

After reading the two studies “Racial Microaggressions and Daily Well-Being Among 
Asian Americans” and “Gaming Life like Outlaws,” you should have gained a preliminary 
understanding of quantitative and qualitative research. It includes their characteristics, strengths, 
and weaknesses. Now, think about the topic that you would like to pursue for your research 
project. Based on the research questions that you may ask, will you be gathering quantitative or 
qualitative data? In light of the research approach (quantitative or qualitative) you are going to 
take, what weaknesses do you perceive as unavoidable in your study? What are the specific 
challenges that you may encounter when recruiting subjects, gathering data, and analyzing data? 
Share your thoughts on these questions with each other, and offer suggestions to each other. 
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Chapter 4 
Joining in a Scholarly Conversation 


Now that you have gained a good understanding of how social science researchers 
construct their ethos and logos, you are ready to learn how to join their conversations. Scholars 
work in different fields, and in every field they cling together based on their research areas or 
topics. To join a conversation, you need to select a topic, gain access to the ongoing 
conversation, become familiar with the conversation by sorting out its themes and threads, and 
identify areas that you may make contribution through research. 


Choosing a Research Topic 

To engage in a serious conversation with other researchers requires commitment in the 
novice researcher. Once a topic is selected, he or she will work on it for a relatively long duration 
of time, say a few months or longer for professional researchers or one semester for a student 
researcher. Therefore, a research topic needs to be chosen carefully. 

For someone who already works in a company, or in an industry, the research is typically 
sponsored and sometimes initiated by the institution. The researcher will be assigned a research 
area that he or should focus on. 

For students who would like to examine a topical area in their majors, their academic 
training has probably familiarized them with some areas. They can very well choose one of 
them. However, students don’t have to study a topic in their major field. They may have 
personally experienced something in life which arouses their curiosity. For example, in his 
morning commute to campus, a student may encounter a shocking scene: a rollover minivan on 
the side of the road was surrounded by police vehicles. The local newspaper reports later that the 
minivan driver was a drug dealer and an addict. This event may intrigue the student and inspire 
him or her to study illegal drug use among college students. 

Whatever topic you choose, in general, the following rules need to be observed: 

e The topic needs to be able to sustain the researcher’s interest for a few months. 

e While the researcher may have some experience with the topic, he or she should not 
already be an expert. There needs to be genuine interest in understanding more about the 
subject matter. 

e The researcher should not anticipate any difficulty in gaining access to the research 
subjects. For instance, while a survey-based study may involve subjects living in a 
different city, an observation-based study should only involve subjects living in the same 
city unless the researcher has a reliable means of transportation to visit the other city. 

e The study should not incur any perceivable harm to the researcher or to the subjects. For 
instance, in the above example dealing with illegal drug use among college students, the 
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researcher may conduct an anonymous survey on college students, or more narrowly on 
fraternity and sorority house members on campus. It may be illegal or unethical if the 
researcher intends to do an observation-based study of the drug user community: while 
observing illegal drug use without reporting it to the police is illegal, reporting the 
subjects to the police would be unethical from the standpoint of protecting the subjects’ 
identity and privacy. 


Gaining Access to Published Sources 

Gaining access to an ongoing scholarly conversation requires material resources. Most of 
the conversations take place in academic journals, which are increasingly controlled by global 
publishing giants. Among them, Elsevier, Springer, Wiley-Blackwell, Taylor & Francis, and 
Sage control about half of the journals publishing peer-review research. If you need access to 
journals published by these companies but your institution has not purchased them, your research 
may be stalled. If it does happen, there are detours to gain access. 

To get a general idea on what has been published on your topic, you may use search 
engines such as Google Scholar (https://scholar.google.com/) or Baidu Academic 
(http://xueshu.baidu.com/). Once the index page is open, you type in one or two keywords, and 
the search engine will usually return a long list of publications ordered based on relevance to the 
keywords. Browsing the list, you will notice that your topic may have been studied in different 
fields. Note down those that seem most relevant to your topic. 

Once you have determined the field that has published the most relevant studies, you can 
use that field’s databases to search for publications. Academic databases are typically 
constructed based on field, and they try to offer comprehensive coverage. To access these 
databases, you can go to your university’s library website. Under the tab “research” in the index 
page, you usually will see a link to the databases. Click the link and pick one database out of a 
list. On the first page of the database, type in the appropriate search terms, which will return a 
number of published studies. The following are database frequently used in social sciences. 

Academic Search Complete (All social science topics) 

Business Source Complete (Business, economics and management) 

Communication & Mass Media Complete (Communication) 

EconLit (Macro- and micro-economics) 

ERIC (Education) 

Linguistics and Language Behavior Abstracts (Language use) 

PAIS International (National and international public policy) 

PsycINFO (Psychology) 

Sociological Abstracts (Sociology) 

Web of Science—Social Science Citation Index 

Worldwide Political Science Abstracts (National and international politics) 

While databases published by those global publishing giants mentioned above contain full-text 
articles and book chapters, many databases only provide reference information for publications. 
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In the latter case, you will need to search your library website to see whether it owns a copy. If it 
does, you may obtain an electronic copy by clicking the article title, or find a hard copy in the 
library stacks. In case your library does not own a copy of a publication, you can submit a 
request to your school’s interlibrary loan office through the library website. Research-intensive 
universities in the United States tend to subscribe to the databases published by the academic 
publishing giants. If you have friends studying or working in these universities, you can seek 
their assistance. 


Reading Published Literature 

Once you have obtained the full-texts, you can start reading them to understand the 
various themes and threads unfolding in the conversation. However, reading a published study 
can be overwhelming. The article tends to be long with multiple sections; the text is embedded 
with jargon, figures, charts, references, and appendixes. Nevertheless, there are strategies to 
overcome anxiety and to quickly grasp the themes and threads. 

First, read the article abstracts carefully. An abstract typically contain the following 
types of information: 1) the purpose of the study and the problem(s) investigated; 2) the basic 
design of the study (experiment, survey/interview, or observation); 3) major findings or trends 
found as a result of the analysis; and, 4) a summary of the researcher’s interpretations and 
conclusions. Most abstracts act as a surrogate for the paper itself. That is, following the structure 
of the paper, the researcher explains the main arguments for the research and the key results and 
evidence in the paper. 

Second, browse or carefully read certain parts of the paper. After reading a few abstracts, 
you will likely have gained an idea of the studies published on your topic. But you also need 
details as well, which will be provided by the papers. For instance, you need to know more about 
the exact research questions raised in a study and the rationale for the research design. You can 
read the last few paragraphs of the literature review to find the answer. You need to know the 
details of the research design, including the subjects, the data collection and analysis procedure, 
measurement instruments, and statistics used. You can browse the method section for this 
information. You will need to know the key findings of the study. You can browse the results 
and discussion sections for this information, paying particular attention to figures and charts if 
they are used. 

Third, to keep track of your readings and identify themes and threads emerging from 
them, you may draw a table like the following one (Figure 6.1) and note down key information 
for each study in terms of research questions, methods, and findings. Let’s use the study, “Racial 
Microaggressions and Daily Well-being among Asian Americans” (Ong, Burrow, Fuller-Rowell, 
Ja, & Sue, 2013), as an example. Key information in terms of research questions, methods, and 
findings has been recorded in the table. You can decide for yourself how detailed your notes 
need to be. 

After compiling notes for all relevant sources that you’ve found, you will notice patterns 
and outliers in the research questions, methods, and findings. For instance, by studying the 
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research questions put forward by the published papers, you will perceive areas of the topic 
(threads) that have been studied, and more importantly areas less studied. By studying the 
methods, you will note the types of population studied and those less studied. You will note the 


common research designs as well as designs less used. You may notice the weaknesses of certain 
designs because they have only examined a particular population, only used one data gathering 
method, or only examined certain measures whiling ignoring other equally important ones. Many 
papers will acknowledge these weaknesses in the discussion or conclusion section. 


Figure 6. 1 Notes taken from published sources 


being among 
Asian Americans 
(Ong, Burrow, 
Fuller-Rowell, 
Ja, & Sue, 2013) 


impact (NA, PA, 
somatic symptoms) 
between and within 
individuals in the 
same day and the 
next day 


website, baseline 
questionnaire; 
measures: racial 
microaggressions, 
somatic symptoms, 
positive and negative 
affect, neuroticism. 
Analysis: multilevel 
modeling 


Studies Research questions | Methods (subjects, Findings 
procedure, measures, 
analysis) 
Racial variation in the type | 142 freshmen, 14-day 78% reported 
microaggressions | of racial diary study; data microaggression; 
and daily well- microaggressions; collected through a elevations in daily 


microaggressions and 
greater 
microaggressions on 
average, predicted 
increases in somatic 
symptoms and negative 
affect 


Study 2 


Study 3 


Study 4 


Searching for the Entry Point 
The patterns found in the research questions, methods, and findings in previous studies 
provide the knowledge base for you to decide how to enter the scholarly conversation. You may 


have noticed that certain areas of the topic have been little studied; that certain types of 
population have been little examined; that certain research designs can be improved. Will you be 
able to design a study to fill in one or more than one of these gaps? Will doing so be meaningful 
for understanding your research topic? 
To pin down the entry point, you also need to examine your resources. You can revisit 
some of the questions that you considered when choosing the research topic as well as additional 


ones. For instance, 


e Do you anticipate any difficulty in gaining access to your research subjects? 
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e Will the study incur any perceivable harm to you or to the subjects? 

e Will you be able to complete the study within the time frame available to you? 

e Do you have the right tools for gathering your data? 

e Do you have the analytical skills required for processing the data qualitatively or 
quantitatively or both? If you lack a certain skill, do you have a friend or a colleague who 
is willing to help you? 

Conducting a study requires a network of material and human resources; it is important that you 
build the network as soon as you can. Only after weighing both the gaps in published literature 
and your resources should you pin down the gaps that your study is going to fill. 
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Chapter 5 
Writing the Literature Review 


Once the entry point to a conversation is determined, you are ready to draft the literature 
review. A review of literature needs to be drafted before field research. Subject to later revision, 
the review will give you a sense of where the scholarly conversation is heading and of the 
rationale for your study. The literature review is also an argument. Your review of literature 
needs to answer two questions persuasively: First, why is your proposed study warranted? 
Second, how are you going to study the subject matter? If you have found the entry point to the 
scholarly conversation in your mind, you probably have developed answers to these questions 
based off the published literature. In the literature review, you will commit your answers to the 
“why” and “how” questions. 

When writing a review of literature, you need to attend to both the body of the review and 
the use of an appropriate documentation style. 


Writing the Body of the Review 

To answer the “why” and “how” questions, the literature review can be viewed as an 
argumentative essay. You not only provide but defend your answers. You do so by drawing on 
published studies as your evidence. 

The review has a common structure. First, you start by giving the reader a broad view of 
the scholarly conversation on your topic. You can introduce your topic and related themes in the 
published literature. In the article, “Racial Microaggressions and Daily Well-being among Asian 
Americans,” for instance, the authors have done exactly that in the two opening paragraphs of 
their paper. These paragraphs contain the following statements: 


Increasingly, however, investigators have challenged this belief, arguing that Asian 
Americans experience considerable discrimination (Alvarez, Juang, & Liang, 2006; Sue, 
Bucceri, Lin, Nadal, & Torino, 2007; Wong & Halgin, 2006) and that these experiences 
have an eliding effect on mental and physical health (Gee, Ro, Shariff-Marco, & Chae, 
2009; Wang, Siy, & Cheryan, 2011; Yoo, Gee, & Takeuchi, 2009). (p. 188) 


Accumulating empirical evidence from population-based studies (e.g., Gee, Spencer, 
Chen, & Takeuchi, 2007; Yip, Gee, & Takeuchi, 2008), large community studies (e.g., 
Crawley, Ahn, & Winkleby, 2008; Gee, 2002), and cross-sectional samples (e.g., Hwang 
& Goto, 2008; Lee, 2005; Liang, Li, & Kim, 2004) and longitudinal follow-ups (e.g., 
Brown, Matthews, & Bromberger, 2006; Greene, Way, & Pahl, 2006) of Asian 
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Americans indicates that discrimination is associated with increased risk for 
psychological morbidity and physical illness. (p. 188) 


In the first statement, the researchers introduce a research topic in counselling psychology, i.e., 
racial discrimination and metal and physical health, focusing on Asian American experience. In 
the second statement, they inform the reader that the impact of discrimination against Asian 
Americans on their mental and physical health as has been recorded in several types of studies. 

Second, after the territory of your study is established, you can zoom in to the focus of 
your study, leading the reader to a conviction that a study is needed on this particular focus. 
Observe in the paper, “Racial Microaggressions and Daily Well-being among Asian Americans,” 
how the researchers have guided the reader to their focus: 


Beyond focusing on major discriminatory events, researchers are increasingly attending 
to everyday race-related stressors and their relation to psychological well-being (e.g., 
Ong, Fuller-Rowell, & Burrow, 2009; Sellers & Shelton, 2003).... Despite growing 
interest, much of the empirical research to date has focused on the assessment of 
individual differences (e.g., Nadal, 2011; Torres-Harding, Andrade, & Dias, 2012; Yoo, 
Steger, & Lee, 2010) and situational differences in microaggressions (e.g., Wang, Leu, & 
Shoda, 2011) and their effects on psychological adjustment (e.g., Mercer, Zeigler-Hill, 
Wallace, & Hayes, 2011; Torres, Driscoll, & Burrow, 2010) and behavioral health 
outcomes (e.g., Blume, Thyken, Lovato, & Denny, 2012; Huynh, 2012). Surprisingly 
little research has examined intraindividual (within-person) associations between racial 
microaggressions and psychological functioning.... The current study aims to extend 
conceptual understanding of research on Asian American racial microaggressions in four 
important ways. (p. 189) 


In the above passage, the researchers first narrow down the review to studies on everyday race- 
related stress factors and their relation to Asian Americans’ well-being, and then they identify a 
gap in published literature that their study can fill. Finally, they propose that their study may 
enhance scholars’ conceptual understanding of the topic in four ways. Making these two 
rhetorical moves (establishing the territory of their study and identifying a gap in a focused area) 
has enabled the researchers to answer why their proposed study is warranted. 

Finally, you need to indicate and defend how you are going to address the research gap in 
light of published studies. You can raise research questions, propose hypotheses, or do both. You 
can introduce the conceptual framework or key constructs that you plan to use to guide your 
study. In the paper, “Racial Microaggressions and Daily Well-being among Asian Americans,” 
the researchers have introduced a “theoretical taxonomy of racial microaggressions.” In the book 
chapter, “Gaming Life like Outlaws,” the author has introduced “literacy networks” with their 
five dimensions of displacement as the conceptual frame for his study of Chinese students’ 
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literate lives on and off campus. In choosing their conceptual frames, these researchers all draw 
on the authority of published studies to support their ways of filling the research gap. 

To build your argument, you also need to use the documentation style required by an 
organization or a publisher. Documentation style can be compared to an everyday ritual. 
Someone running into you on the street may say “Hi, what’s up, man?” and you may respond by 
saying “not much.” Performing the rite implies that you both are members of a community. 
Otherwise, you may be viewed by that person as an outsider, hence losing his or her trust. But 
certainly, documentation style is more than just a ritual. Following the style, an author provides 
accurate source information for the evidence and studies cited in the literature review. The 
information allows interested readers to locate a source easily for further study. 


Using a Document Style Appropriately 

In the social sciences, the most widely used documentation style is developed by the 
American Psychological Association (APA). Adopting it as their in-house style, however, 
academic journals and presses may make minor adaptions. Therefore, authors are always advised 
to read the in-house style guide when submitting their papers or book manuscripts for 
publication. For your research paper, you can consult the APA style guide provided by Purdue 
OWL [https://owl.english.purdue.edu/owl/section/2/10/]. The guide offers examples for the 
general format of APA research papers, in-text citations, endnotes/footnotes, and the reference 
page. 

In an APA paper, the in-text citations speak to the reference list. You need to make sure 
an in-text citation corresponds to an entry in the reference list. Therefore, the reference list 
should be constructed before or while the in-text citations are made. In the rest of the chapter, the 
basic format for a source drawn from a book or an academic journal is introduced. For recording 
other types of sources in the reference list, please consult the APA style guide. Please also 
consult the style guide for properly making in-text citations. 


The List of References 
The list of references should be placed in an alphabetical order, starting from author last names 
that begin with letter “A”. 


e A book: List author last name, first and middle name initials, year of publication, book title 
(italicized) with only the first word and any proper nouns capitalized, place of publication, 
and publisher. 


Examples for a single-authored and a multiple-authored book 
Sue, D. W. (2010). Microaggressions in everyday life: Race, gender, and sexual 
orientation. Hoboken, NJ: Wiley. 
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Fraiberg, S., Wang, X., & You, X. (2017). Inventing the world grant university: Chinese 
international students’ mobilities, literacies, and identities. Logan, UT: Utah State 
University Press. 


e Part of a book: List author last name, first and middle name initials, year of publication, 
article/chapter title, editor (with name in moral order) preceded by Jn and followed by (Ed. ) 
or (EDs.), the name of the book (italicized), page numbers to the specific section of the book 
cited (placed in parentheses), place of publication, and publisher. 


Example 

Depew, K. E., & Miller-Cochran, S. (2010). Social networking in a second language: 
Engaging multiple literate practices through identity composition. In M. Cox, J. Jordan, 
C. Ortmeier-Hooper, & G. G. Schwartz (Eds.), Reinventing identities in second language 
writing (pp. 273-295). Urbana, IL: NCTE. 


e A journal article: List author last name, first and middle name initials, year of publication, 
title of the article with only the first word (and any proper nouns) capitalized, journal title 
italicized and with all major words capitalized, volume number italicized, volume number 
optional, and inclusive page numbers. 


Example for a single-authored article: 
Cao, X. (2012). Global networks and domestic policy convergence: A network 
explanation of the policy changes. World Politics, 64(3), 375—425. 


Examples for a multiple-authored article: 

Cao, X., & Ward, H. (2015). Winning coalition size, state capacity, and time horizons: 
An application of modified selectorate theory to environmental public goods provision. 
International Studies Quarterly, 59, 264—279. 


Cao, X., Greenhill, B., & Prakash, A. (2013). Where is the tipping point? Bilateral trade 
and the diffusion of human rights. British Journal of Political Science, 43(1), 133-156. 


Short Writing Exercise: Taking Notes on Related Studies 

Identify five studies that you believe are closely related to your own research. That 
means, you would like to build your study upon these studies in terms of research questions or 
methodology; or you hope the researchers of these studies would read your study down the road. 
Take notes on their research questions, methods, and findings, and place your notes in a table 
like the one introduced in Chapter 4. In your notes, you may quote from these studies and write 
down their page numbers. Towards the end of the table, in one or two new rows please jot down 
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the patterns that you have noted about these studies’ research questions, methods, and findings. 
Finally, you create a list of references (these five studies) strictly following the APA style. 
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Chapter 6 
Protecting Human Subjects: Ethical Considerations 


As soon as you start recruiting research participants, you get into a special relationship 
with them, a relationship ridden with power imbalance. In your study, you exercise a kind of 
control over them. Sometimes the situation you put your participants into may bring them 
unexpected danger or harm. Consider a famous study of obedience conducted by Stanley 
Milgram, a psychologist at Yale University in 1961. Milgram (1963) wanted to investigate 
whether Germans were particularly obedient to authority figures as this was a common 
explanation for the Nazi killings in World War II. In the study, the participant was paired with 
another person and they drew lots to find out who would be the “learner” and who would be the 
“teacher.” The participant was always the teacher and the learner was a confederate of Milgram. 
The learner was taken into a room and had electrodes attached to his arms, and the teacher and 
experimenter went into a room next door that contained an electric shock generator and a row of 
switches marked from “15 volts (Slight Shock)” to “375 volts” to “450 volts (Danger: Severe 
Shock).” There were four prods and if one was not obeyed, then the experimenter read out the 
next prod, and so on. 

Prod 1: Please continue. 

Prod 2: The experiment requires you to continue. 

Prod 3: It is absolutely essential that you continue. 

Prod 4: You have no other choice but to continue. 

All the “teachers” continued to 300 volts. Two thirds of them continued to the highest level of 
450 volts. It was later reported that the participants were exposed to extremely stressful 
situations that might have caused psychological harm. Many pleaded to be allowed to stop the 
experiment during the study, and three had uncontrollable seizures. Other signs of stress included 
sweating, trembling, stuttering, laughing nervously, biting lips, and digging fingernails into 
palms of hands. Other controversial studies conducted in the United States also include Public 
Health Service Syphilis study at Tuskegee in the 1930s (Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention, 2013), Humphreys's (1970) tearoom trade study, and Zimbardo's prison experiment 
conducted at Stanford University (Haney, Banks, Zimbardo, 1973). These studies suggest that 
social and behavioral research may carry risks of harm to the subjects’ psychological well-being, 
violate their autonomy and privacy, and damage their reputation. 

To protect human subjects, over the last five decades international organizations 
articulated ethical principles and the US federal government established regulatory codes and 
regulations. In this chapter, these ethical principles and US federal regulations will be first 
introduced. Then, the measures of protecting human subjects in social science research will be 
discussed. Sections of this chapter are adapted from IRB training modules on history and ethical 
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principles (Bailey, 2012) and on students in research (Galvez, Rose, Hagemann, & Aburto, 
2017). 


History of the Ethical Regulations 

The history of the ethical regulations on human subjects research began in the 1940s with 
the Nuremberg Code. The Code was developed following the Nuremberg Military Tribunal, 
which judged human experimentation conducted by the Nazis. The Code encompasses many of 
the basic principles governing the ethical conduct of human subjects research today. The 
Nuremberg Code states that “the voluntary consent of the human subject is absolutely essential” 
and it further explains the details implied by this requirement: capacity to consent, freedom from 
coercion, no penalty for withdrawal, and comprehension of the risks and benefits involved. 

In 1964, the World Medical Association published a declaration in Helsinki establishing 
recommendations guiding medical doctors in biomedical research involving human subjects. The 
declaration governs international research ethics and defines rules for “research combined with 
clinical care” and “non-therapeutic research.” Issues addressed in the declaration include: 

e Research with humans should be based on the results from laboratory and animal 

experimentation 

e Research protocols should be reviewed by an independent committee prior to initiation 

e Informed consent from research participants is necessary 

e Research should be conducted by medically/scientifically qualified individuals 

e Risks should not exceed benefits 

In 1978, the U.S. National Commission for the Protection of Human Subjects of 
Biomedical and Behavioral Research published “The Belmont Report: Ethical Principles and 
Guidelines for the Protection of Human Subjects of Research.” The Report encompasses three 
key principles: respect for persons (autonomy), beneficence, and justice. Respect for persons 
means the research subject must be capable of making an informed decision on whether or not to 
participate in a human subjects research project. Beneficence means that the research subjects 
should not be harmed and that the research should maximize possible benefits and minimize 
possible harms to the subjects. Justice means the researcher needs to consider “Who ought to 
receive the benefits of research and bear its burdens?” This is a question of justice, in the sense 
of “fairness in distribution” or “what is deserved.” An injustice occurs when some benefit to 
which a person is entitled is denied without good reason or when some burden is imposed 
unduly. Another way of considering the principle of justice is that equals ought to be treated 
equally. 

In 1981, the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services (HHS) codified the Policy 
for the Protection of Human Subjects (45 CFR 46). Subpart A of these regulations, also called 
the “Common Rule,” provides for the basic foundation of the Institutional Review Boards (IRB). 
This Federal Policy has been codified by the federal agencies that conduct, support, or otherwise 
regulate human subjects research, hence the title “Common Rule.” 
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Students as Researchers 

When conducting or participating in human subjects research, student investigators and 
student research assistants must follow the guidelines and principles set forth by the U.S. federal 
regulations and institutional policies and procedures. A student researcher must understand what 
an IRB is. 

An independent committee, The Institutional Review Board (IRB) is comprised of at 
least five members from relevant academic disciplines or experiences. At least one member must 
be not affiliated with the institution. The IRB must be diverse and must include at least one 
member whose primary concern is in a scientific area and one who is not a scientist. The 
members may include faculty, staff, students, as well as members from the local community. The 
IRB functions as a type of “human subjects advocate” whose role is to protect subjects 
participating in research. The IRB committee reviews research projects submitted by researchers 
(students, faculty, or staff). The committee has the authority to approve, require changes to the 
study procedures, or disapprove proposed research projects. Officials at an institution may 
disapprove an IRB approved project but cannot approve a project that has been disapproved, 
suspended, or terminated by the IRB. 

The IRB is charged with reviewing all projects involving human subjects for compliance 
with institutional policies and state, local, and federal laws, as well as the ethical principles 
contained in the Belmont Report (that is, respect for persons, beneficence, and justice). The IRB 
has been charged, by the federal regulations, with the responsibility of reviewing and monitoring 
human subjects research. So how are “human subjects” and “research” defined in federal 
regulations? A human subject is defined by federal regulations as “a living individual ABOUT 
whom an investigator (whether professional or student) conducting research obtains (1) data 
through intervention or interaction with the individual, or (2) identifiable private information” 
(45 CFR 46.102(f) (1), (2)). “Research” is defined as “a systematic investigation, including 
research development, testing, and evaluation, designed to develop or contribute to generalizable 
knowledge” (45CFR46.102(d)). As described in the Belmont Report “...the term ‘research’ 
designates an activity designed to test a hypothesis [and] permit conclusions to be drawn... 
Research is usually described in a formal protocol that sets forth an objective and a set of 
procedures to reach that objective.” 

“Research” generally does not include operational activities such as practice activities in 
medicine, psychology, social work, and public health (for example, routine outbreak 
investigations and disease monitoring) and studies for internal management purposes such as 
program evaluation, quality assurance, quality improvement, fiscal or program audits, marketing 
studies, or contracted-for services. It generally does not include journalism or political polls. 
Course-related activities designed specifically for educational or teaching purposes, where data 
is collected from and about human subjects as part of a class exercise or assignment, but are not 
intended for use outside of the classroom may not be human subjects research. However, some of 
the above activities may include or constitute research in circumstances where there is a clear 
intent to contribute to generalizable knowledge. 
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In addition to understanding how federal regulations define human subjects research, 
student investigators need to be aware of some other considerations. Many of these terms will be 
useful to know when completing the IRB application as well as during the research process. 


Informed Consent 

Informed consent is the process of informing potential subjects about the key facts of a 
research study and what their participation will involve. The human subjects in the study must 
participate willingly, after having been adequately informed about the research. If the subjects 
are from a vulnerable population, such as prisoners or children, additional protections may be 
required. Consent documents must be clearly written and understandable to subjects. The 
language must be non-technical (comparable to the language in a newspaper or general 
circulation magazine). Scientific, technical, and medical terms must be plainly defined. 
Depending on the study population, it is often recommended that the informed consent be written 
at the sixth to eighth grade reading level. Assent forms for minors and study recruitment 
materials must reflect the reading level of the minors. The informed consent must be translated 
into the primary language of the subject if he/she is not fluent in English. 

For human subjects to participate in a research study, they need to have enough 
information to give a truly voluntary informed consent. Information subjects must be given 
include: 

e Purpose of the research 

e Procedures involved in the research 

e Alternatives available should a subject decide not to participate in the research 

e All foreseeable risks and discomforts to the subject. These include not only physical 

injury but also possible psychological, social, or economic harm, discomfort, or 

inconvenience. 

e Benefits of the research to society and possibly to the individual human subject 

e Length of time the subject is expected to participate 

e Payment for participation (if applicable) 

e Person to contact for answers to questions or in the event of a research-related injury or 

emergency 

e Statement that participation is voluntary and that refusal to participate will not result in 

any consequences or any loss of benefits that the person is otherwise entitled to receive 

e Subjects’ right to confidentiality and right to withdraw from the study at any time 

without any consequences 

There are two types of consent that may be required, i.e., consent and assent. An adult 
capable of giving permission to participate in a study can provide consent. Most states require 
that the subject must be 18 years of age and competent to make the decision to participate. 
Parents/legal guardians of minors can also provide consent to allow their children to participate 
in a study. Check with your local IRB for your state’s requirement. In most states, if the subject 
is under 18 years of age, assent must be obtained. Assent is a child’s affirmative agreement to 
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participate in research. The assent form must include simple language written at the appropriate 
reading level of the youngest subject in the youth age range. An assent form may also be used if 
the subject is cognitively impaired. 


Privacy/Confidentiality 

The protection of privacy and confidentiality are important issues in the protection of 
human research subjects. Protection of human research subjects’ privacy and confidentiality are 
extensions of the principles of autonomy (respect for persons) and beneficence from the Belmont 
Report. 

e Privacy can be defined in terms of having control over the extent, timing, and 

circumstances of sharing oneself (physically, behaviorally, or intellectually) with others. 

e Confidentiality pertains to the treatment of information that an individual has disclosed 

in a relationship of trust and with the expectation that it will not be divulged to others in 

ways that are inconsistent with the understanding of the original disclosure without 
permission. 

The investigator must describe plans to protect the subject's identity as well as the 
confidentiality of the research records. Care should be taken to explain the mechanisms that have 
been devised to protect the privacy of the subjects, for example, the use of numbering or code or 
safely locked files in private offices. Furthermore, the investigator should describe who has 
access to the data and under what circumstances a code may be broken. In special circumstances 
requiring additional safeguards to prevent potential criminal or civil prosecution of the 
participating human subject, the IRB may require the destruction of all data that can identify the 
subjects. A special situation arises for video or taped data and photographs since these media 
provide additional potential means for subject identification. Investigators must secure subject 
consent explicitly mentioning these practices. Subjects should be informed of whether the data 
collected will be retained, and if so, for what purpose, what period of time, or whether and when 
data will be de-identified or destroyed. 


Risk/Benefit 

Risk is the probability of harm or injury (physical, psychological, social, or economic) 
occurring as the result of participation in a research study. Both biomedical and social and 
behavioral research may entail some level of risk to a person’s health, physical, psychological, or 
socioeconomic wellbeing. Student researchers must consider the following risks when 
conducting their studies: 

Risk Resulting from Study Questions/Surveys 

In human subjects research, particularly social and behavioral projects, subjects may feel 
stress caused by the research questions or procedures. Perhaps questions raise painful memories 
or unresolved issues. Interviews of survivors of personal or state violence, for example, may be 
very stressful. Questions about at-risk behaviors may cause embarrassment, feelings of guilt, or 
legal liability when that behavior is generally illegal or socially unacceptable. Most 
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psychological risks are minimal and transitory, but investigators must be aware of the potential 
for serious psychological harm. 

Breach of Confidentiality 

A breach of confidentiality is often the greatest risk to participants in social and 
behavioral human subjects research. Reputations or employment may be damaged or jeopardized 
if confidentiality is not maintained. Information about subjects’ activities may place them at risk 
of legal action. For example, if a researcher asks parents how they discipline their children, 
information about child abuse may be obtained and must be reported. Similarly, if subjects 
divulge information about illegal or stigmatizing activities, any disclosure of that information 
could place the subjects at risk of significant harm. The kind and level of risk is determined by 
context. For example, research regarding political activism in some countries may put subjects in 
serious jeopardy, while it would not in other countries. 

In many cases risk to privacy/confidentiality can be eliminated or reduced by careful 
procedures for ensuring confidentiality. Psychological support and referrals can be built into 
studies when emotional distress may be an outcome. Consent forms describing the kinds of 
questions the researcher will ask allow participants to choose whether they wish to divulge 
certain types of information or explore certain issues. 

Benefits 

Potential benefits for individual subjects may be easy to define in studies offering 
interventions for behavioral, psychological, or physical problems. However, research is often 
conducted as part of a faculty member or graduate student investigation into a specialized field 
of study. The research may provide no direct benefit to the subjects. 

Furthermore, it may be many years before the results of the research are publicly known 
and made useful to society or to groups of people. Vague promises to benefit science or society 
are not adequate descriptions of benefit in a consent form or a research application. When there 
is no direct benefit to subjects, they must be told what the researcher is trying to learn and why. 
(The only exception would be a study in which deception is a necessary, and IRB-approved, 
element of the design.) 


Constructing a Consent Form 
Based on federal regulations and ethical considerations, the IRB office requires that the 
researcher answer the following questions in the consent form. 


e Why is this research study being done? 

e What will happen in this research study? (Outline the procedures in simple, non- 
technical terms and list the procedures as they occur. Be sure to include: screening 
procedures that occur after signing the consent form, assignment/randomization to a 
group or condition, procedures during intervention, final visit and follow-up) 

e What are the risks and possible discomforts from being in this research study? 

e What are the possible benefits from being in this research study? 
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e What other options are available instead of being in this research study? 

e How long will the subject take part in this research study? 

e How will the subject’s privacy and confidentiality be protected if this person decides to 

take part in this research study? 

e What are the costs of taking part in this research study? For example, what will the 

subject have to pay for if that person takes part in this research study? What happens if 

the subject is injured as a result of taking part in this research study? 

e Will the subject be paid or receive credit to take part in this research study? 

e Who is paying for this research study? 

e What are the subject’s rights if that person take part in this research study? 

e If the subject has questions or concerns about this research study, whom should that 

person call? 
As you conduct research for an educational purpose in this course, you probably do not need to 
submit your research plan for IRB review. However, it is still important that you receive consent 
from your research participants. The following is a sample consent form used in an 
undergraduate course, which has addressed some of the above questions. Please examine this 
consent form and suggest areas for improvement. You may also construct your consent form by 
modeling this one. 


Sample Consent Form 


Study on Children’s Understanding of Picture Books 


Purpose of the Study 
Your child is invited to participate in a class research project on children’s understanding of picture 


books. I, , am taking LLED 297: African Culture in Children’s 
Literature in the Department of Curriculum and Instruction at Penn State University, University 
Park. The aim of the research is to better understand your child’s reading and speaking practice to 
develop a broader understanding of how children interpret picture books. 


What the Study Involves 
To better understand your child’s reading and speaking practice, we would like to read or perform 


stories for your child and talk to him/her about their understanding of the stories. We will video- 
record the activities. 


Potential Benefits 

The activities in this study may help to improve the child’s reading and speaking skills with the 
opportunity to practice his/her understanding of picture books. In addition, this research will 
contribute to improved teaching of children’s literature in the K-5 classroom. 


Your rights to participate, say no, or withdraw 
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Participation in this research project is completely voluntary. You and your child have the right 
to say no. You and your child may change your mind at any time and withdraw. Your child may 
choose not to answer specific questions or to stop participating at any time. 


Contact information for questions and concerns 
If you have any questions about this study, please contact (Address: 


Phone: 

Email: ). If you have questions or concerns about 
your role and rights as a research participant, would like to obtain information or offer input, or 
would like to register a complaint about this study, you may contact, anonymously if you wish, 
Professor , the instructor of LLED 297 at @psu.edu 


Please sign and return this form. You will be given a copy to keep. 
I agree to participate in this study (Yes___ No ___). 


Ihave read this informed consent form, am 18 years of age or older, and voluntarily agree to allow 
my child to participate in this research. 


(signature) (date) 


(print name) 
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Chapter 7 
Field Research as Rhetorical 


The research process is rhetorical. As demonstrated by early chapters, identifying a 
research gap and proposing to fill it involves making arguments. You need to convince yourself 
and your peers that the research area you identify is worth spending a few months on; you need 
to convince scholars or institutions that you have located a critical issue worth further examining. 
Now that you have made these arguments, you are ready to implement your research design in 
the field, or in the real world. Field research requires that you make new arguments with new 
parties. 

The rhetoricity of field research manifests in two communication systems. First, you need 
to negotiate with your research participants. You will invite people to participate in an interview, 
survey, or experiment, and ask them for consent. If you would like to conduct an ethnography, 
you want to gain permission for entering a subculture. You will raise questions to your 
participants to solicit their knowledge, views, and positions related to your research area. In 
conducting an experiment, you want to provide your participants with clear instructions. Second, 
you will also negotiate with your peers or your colleagues. As you make progress with your 
research, you will meet with them to share the results and to receive feedback. Researchers 
typically present their work in their lab or at academic conference. Your peers or colleagues 
represent the broad audience that you will appeal to in your research report. As you report your 
study and receive scholarly feedback, these two rhetorical systems feed each and move the field 
research forward. 

This chapter will walk you through these two rhetorical systems in field research. In 
negotiating with your participants, you may need to compose an advertisement for recruitment, a 
participant consent form, and measures for experiment, survey, or interview. In negotiating with 
professional peers, you may need to compose presentation slides or even sections of your 
research report (such as the Method and the Results). These documents allow you to receive 
feedback from your peers. Composing them will certainly help you get ready for drafting the 
research report. 


Negotiating with Research Participants 

Negotiating with research participants starts during recruitment. You can reach out to 
them through advertisements delivered via email or posted online, or reach out to them through 
friends or family connections. In whichever case, it is useful that you provide an information 
sheet to your participants describing your research. This recruiting material may contain 
information also found in the consent form that you ask your recruits to sign. 

The advertisements for recruiting subjects are normally limited to the following 
information to determine eligibility and interest. These elements are suggested but not required, 
though the institution you are affiliated with (e.g., Penn State) should be referenced whenever 
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appropriate. The information should be worded to be informative but not coercive, overly 
enticing, or promising benefit. See a sample advertisement below. 


e Name and address of researcher and/or research facility 
e Condition under study or the purpose of the research 

e Criteria that will be used to determine eligibility 

e A brief list of significant risks, if any 

e A brief description of benefits of participation, if any 

e Payment, if any 

e Time commitment required 

e The location of the research 

e Person or office to contact for further information 


In addition to an advertisement, you should also prepare a consent form, asking your 
participants to give you permission for gathering information about them. Besides a description 
of the study, the consent form specifically spells out the ways the subjects allow you to use their 
information when you publish your study. See details of the consent form in Chapter 7. You also 
need to construct effective measures for your research, such as questionnaires for a survey, 
questions for an interview, or instructions for an experiment. See details on constructing 
effective measures in the online textbook, Research Methods. 


Sample Recruiting Script 


Hello, my name is . Iam an undergraduate student at Penn State in the 
Psychology Department. I am conducting research on illegal drug use among college students, 
with a focus on fraternity house members. I am inviting you to participate because you are 
affiliated with a fraternity house. 


Participation in this research includes taking a survey about your knowledge of illegal drug use 
among college students, which will take approximately 15 minutes. If you agree to participate 
in a follow-up interview about your view of illegal drug use among college students, that will 
take approximately 10 to 20 minutes. If you participate in both the survey and the interview, 
your total time commitment will be between 25 — 35 minutes. 


You will receive a 10-dollar Walmart gift card for participating in the two parts of this 
research. 


If you have any questions or would like to participate in the research, I can be reached at 
<phone number> or <email address>. 


Negotiating with Professional Peers 
As researchers make progress with or are completing their field research, they often share 
their work with colleagues or scholars in the field. They give presentations at academic 
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conferences or in their lab. When introducing the core of their study in a presentation, along with 
other types of information, the researchers will develop two sections called Method and Results, 
which will also appear in their research report. 


The Method 

The Method introduces what the researcher has done in implementing a research design. 
Therefore, this section is usually written in the past tense. In an experiment, when describing 
something that the experimenter made occur, the passive voice is typically used. This section 
usually includes subsections such as Subjects/Participants, Context, Data, Procedure, 
Measures/Materials, and Analysis. Some of these subsections may be optional depending on the 
field and the research approach. In the social sciences, it is imperative that the researcher 
provides detailed information about his or her method so that other researchers may replicate the 
study if they so desire. 

In describing the participants, the following types of information needs to be provided to 
the reader: 

e Who and how many participated in the study? 

e How are they recruited? 

e Do they need to have any characteristics or meet certain requirements for participation? 

e Are there any exclusion characteristics? 

e What type of sample? E.g. convenience, simple random, or stratified random? 

e Any important characteristics, such as gender, race, ethnicity, and age? 
The Participants subsection can sometimes contain information related to the context in which 
the study is conducted. Context can be an independent subsection in case studies, detailing the 
institutional context in which the data is collected. 

Data gathering can be introduced by explaining the data, procedure, and 
measures/materials. Procedure, in the context of an experiment, includes the research design, 
the chronological sequence in which the experiment is conducted, and instructions used during 
the experiment. As space is limited, one only needs to present the aspects of the instructions 
which are critical to the design. The complete instructions delivered to the research participants 
should be included as an appendix. The procedure also includes the mode of delivery (source: 
experimenter, computer, other device; modality: audio, visual, text) and whether it was 
standardized. 

Measures/Materials/Apparatus refers to the tools that you used to measure certain 
characteristics in the subjects. The amount of information required varies based on the type of 
report. In Psychology, for instance, self-report tests and ability-based tests are commonly used. 
In describing a self-report test, the researcher may explain the response options; the numeric 
values assigned to the response options; how scale scores are calculated (i.e., mean, total, or 
something else); sample items; a reference to where the full scale can be obtained. In describing 
an ability-based test, the researcher may include what the test claims to measure; evidence for its 
reliability and validity (e.g., references to correlations with other tests and various indices of 
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reliability); sample items; reference to the source; possibly a justification of appropriateness for 
the sample. Again, one only needs to present the aspects of the measures which are critical to the 
design. The original test items should be included as an appendix. 

Analysis explains every step you took in processing the data in order to test your 
hypothesis or answer your research question. If you have multiple questions, you explain how 
you arrived at the answer for each. In an experimental or survey-based study, for instance, you 
may have gathered values for different variables; you would like to use inferential statistics to 
understand the relationship between certain variables. You would then need to explain which 
type of statistical analysis you used and why you chose to do so. You also need to explain how 
you would interpret the results of the statistical analysis. For instance, in the research article 
“Racial Microaggressions and Daily Well-Being Among Asian Americans,” the authors take 
exactly these steps in their “Analytical Strategy” subsection (p. 191-192). First, they explain why 
they wanted to employ a series of multilevel models (MLM) to analyze their data. Next, they 
introduce the MLM equations they constructed to examine the connections between 
microaggressions and each of the measures of well-being (daily positive affect, negative affect, 
and somatic symptoms). Third, they illustrate how they used Level 1 and Level 2 equations in 
analyzing their data. 


Results 

After completing data analysis, you are ready to present your results. Results are answers 
to the questions or hypotheses that you posed at the end of your literature review. When you pose 
a testable hypothesis that can be answered experimentally, or ask a question that can be answered 
by collecting samples, you accumulate observations about certain aspects of your research 
subjects. Those observations are then analyzed to yield an answer to the hypothesis or the 
question. The observations could be massive and need to be carefully sorted out in order to arrive 
at the answer. In a survey study, for instance, the results do not usually refer to a number that you 
arrive at after calculating how many of your participants have answered yes or no to a single 
item. Instead, the results refer to what you have arrived at as an answer to your research question 
after you have compared the various answers with which your participants have responded to 
certain survey items. 

In the Results section, you present your key results objectively, without interpretation, in 
an orderly and logical sequence using both text and illustrative materials (such as Tables and 
Figures). If you would like to interpret the results in relation to previous studies, do so in the 
Discussion section of the research report. The Results always begins with text, reporting the key 
results and referring to your figures and tables as you proceed. Summaries of the statistical 
analyses may appear either in the text (usually parenthetically) or in the relevant Tables or 
Figures (in the legend or as footnotes to the Table or Figure). In certain fields, authors write the 
text of the Results based upon the sequence of Tables and Figures to present the key findings in a 
logical order. The text of the Results should be crafted to follow this sequence and highlight the 
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evidence needed to answer the questions/hypotheses you investigated. Important negative results 
should be reported, too. 

Write the text of the Results concisely and objectively. The passive voice will likely 
dominate in certain fields, but use the active voice as much as possible. Use the past tense. Avoid 
repetitive paragraph structures. 

Prepare the Tables and Figures as soon as all the data are analyzed and arrange them in 
the sequence that best presents your findings in a logical way. Tables or Figures need to be 
concise and easy to follow, showing the key trends, relations, and statistics. In preparing each 
Table or Figure, note the one or two key results you want to discuss in the text portion of the 
Results. Tables and Figures are assigned numbers separately and in the sequence you will refer 
to them from the text. For example, the first Table you refer to is Table 1, the next Table 2 etc. 
Similarly, the first Figure is Figure 1, the next Figure 2, etc. Each Table or Figure must include a 
brief description of the results being presented and other necessary information in a legend. 
Table legends go above the table because tables are read from top to bottom. Figure legends go 
below the figure because figures are usually viewed from bottom to top. When referring to a 
figure from the text, “Figure” is abbreviated as Fig., e.g., Fig. 1. Table is never abbreviated, e.g., 
Table 1. 

The body of the Results is a text-based presentation of the key findings which includes 
references to each of the Tables and Figures. The text should guide the reader through your 
results, stressing the key results which provide answers to the question(s) investigated. A major 
function of the text is to provide clarifying information. You must refer to each table and/or 
figure individually (say, for instance, “See Fig. 3” in parentheses) and in sequence, and clearly 
indicate for the reader the key results that each conveys. Key results depend on your questions, 
they might include obvious trends, important differences, similarities, correlations, maximums, 
minimums, and so forth. 
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Chapter 8 
Putting the Puzzle Together: The Research Report 


After sharing data analysis and the results with your colleagues, it’s time to draft your 
research report for a larger audience. Congratulations! You have reached a milestone. This piece 
of writing allows you to present your work to the scholarly community, a group of researchers 
that you have listened to attentively. This is the last piece of writing but probably the most 
challenging one. You need to understand the parts of a research report and fit them together like 
a puzzle. The report is also like a piece of art because the reader will examine every part of it 
from different angles. 

The good news is that you have completed some parts (such as the literature review, 
method, and results/findings) and they may be ready for integrating into the report. This chapter 
will first introduce the key components of a research report and then elaborate on those that you 
have not been formally introduced to yet in this course, i.e., the introduction, discussion, and 
conclusion. 


Key Components of the Research Report 

After consulting a good number of studies for your literature review, you should have gained 
a good sense of the key components of a research report. In the social sciences, despite the wide- 
ranging research methods used, they tend to structure a report in a sequence of the following 
parts: 


Title Page 

Abstract 

Introduction 

Literature Review 
Methods/Methodology 
Results 

Discussion 
Conclusion 


CO NAKR WN 


. List of References 
10. Appendix(es) 


The body of a research report typically includes parts ranging from number 3 to number 8. While 
some reports adopt the above section titles, some may use more creative ones. To illustrate this, 
you may take a look at the section titles used in the book chapter, “Gaming Life like Outlaws.” 
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The body parts of the research report exhibit a symmetrical, dialogical relationship. The 
Introduction and the Conclusion speak to each other; the Literature Review and the Discussion 
speak to each other; the Method/Methodology and the Results/Findings speak to each other. For 
instance, in the Method and the Results, you focus on your own study; you explain what you 
have done and what you have found. In the Literature Review and the Discussion, you focus on 
participating in a scholarly conversation; you introduce the various themes and issues emerging 
from the conversation in your research area and then you tease out the connections between these 
issues and the results of your study. Understanding this symmetrical, dialogical relationship will 
help you put the “puzzle” together. 


The Introduction 

The Introduction provides an overview of your study. You can introduce the theory that 
you used to address a problem that can be examined by testing in the field or the lab; you can 
state the research questions or hypotheses that guided your inquiry; you can relate your work to 
other research in this area with a review of the literature; you can outline your study and suggest 
implications without elaborating on them. After studying hundreds of empirical research articles 
published in sciences and social sciences, Swales (1990) proposed that the introduction of 
research articles is always meant to explain research motivation and justify publication. He 
generalized a pattern for the article introductions, called the “Create a Research Space” (CARS) 
model. The model consists of three rhetorical moves: establishing a territory, establishing a 
niche, and occupying the niche. For each move, an author may take one or multiple steps. As a 
novice writer, you may very well follow this model in drafting your introduction. You may 
include three paragraphs in your introduction, each being devoted to one rhetorical move. 


A CARS model for article introductions (Swales, 1990, p. 141) 


Move | Establishing a territory 
Step 1 Claiming centrality 
and/or Step 2 Making topic generalization(s) 
and/or Step 3 Reviewing items of previous research 
Move 2 Establishing a niche 
Step 1A Counter-claiming 
or Step 1B Indicating a gap 
or Step 1C Question-raising 
or Step 1D Continuing a tradition 
Move 3 Occupying the niche 
Step 1A Outlining purposes 
or Step 1B Announcing present research 
Step 2 Announcing principal findings 
Step 3 Indicating RA structure 
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Although the introduction opens up the research report, you should wait to draft it after 
you have completed the Literature Review, Method, Results, and Discussion sections. The 
Introduction is supposed to offer an overview of your study. Without having identified the entry 
point to the scholarly conversation, implemented your study, and identified the significance of 
your research results, how can you possibly offer an effective overview of your study? 


The Discussion 

As suggested earlier, the Discussion needs to speak back to the Literature Review. In the 
literature review, you have introduced the various themes and issues addressed by previous 
studies. You have scrutinized these studies and argued for the need to explore an issue further. 
You may have critiqued these studies’ designs and argued for an improved one. The Discussion 
comes as an opportunity for you to reassess these arguments in the context of your research 
results. For instance, has your study found anything unknown to the scholarly community? Have 
you advanced our understanding of the issue that you proposed to study? Has your research 
design enabled you to achieve what you hoped for? Does your study bear any implications for 
scholars working in your topical area in terms of theory, research design, real-life practice, and 
policy? 


To answer these questions, you may make the following rhetorical moves in the Discussion: 


Move | Sum up the findings of the study 

Move 2 Compare the findings with those from previous studies 

Move 3 Draw implications in terms of theory, research design, practice, and policy 
Move 4 Acknowledge the weaknesses of the study 

Move 5 Suggest directions for future research in the area 


Move 1 recapitulates the study’s findings, so that the reader will gain a clear view of what the 
study has achieved. In Move 2, you compare and contrast the findings with those from previous 
studies. If one of your findings agrees with what was found in previous studies, that may suggest 
the validity or strength of an observation across contexts. If one of your findings disagrees with 
what was found in previous studies, that suggests an observation needs to be reevaluated in more 
contexts. Comparing and contrasting your findings with those of other studies will allow you to 
pinpoint your study’s contribution. Move 3 considers your study’s implications for theory, 
research methods, real-life practice, and policy, again an indispensable way for demonstrating 
the study’s significance. However, every study has weaknesses in terms of the scope of the 
study, the selection of subjects, or the research design. Therefore, you acknowledge the 
weaknesses of your study in Move 4, and doing so will help the reader interpret the study’s 
findings. In addition, it will help you suggest directions for future research in your area, i.e., 
Move 5. 
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The Conclusion 

The Conclusion speaks back to the Introduction. In the introduction, you identified a 
niche in the research area and proposed to occupy the niche. In the Conclusion, you can restate 
the niche and explain how your study has occupied it. You can numerate your findings or key 
implications. You can also envision how your research area can be productively explored in the 
future, giving the reader a sense of vision and hope. Some scholars may combine the conclusion 
with the discussion, and title the section as “Discussion and Conclusion.” 


Short Writing Exercise: What Your Study Means 

In the short writing exercise in Chapter 5, you created a table to organize your notes on 
five studies. This time, in the same table, add your own study in a new row and fill in 
information related to your research questions, method, and findings. Compare and contrast your 
study with previous studies in these areas. Do you see any similarities or differences? What do 
these similarities and differences mean for scholars studying the same topic? 

In 300 words, briefly explain the meanings of these similarities and differences. Please 
consider their meanings in terms of your study’s significance, its various implications, its 
weaknesses, and future research directions. This short writing exercise will help you develop the 
Discussion section in the Research Report. 
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